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THE INQUISITOR. 





‘* To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
‘* And sweeten all the toils of human life.”—Tsomsors, 














No. 3.] WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1819. Von. I. 
SOPHIA. was extreme; if she returned home and 
[ CONTINUED. ] jthis bold intruder did follow, the whole 


After some minutes the gentleman: 
ain broke ; 
acrally recommended to ladies, and 1, 
ainly think it a very amiable quali-| 
fication; I have long been in search of. 
a lady blessed with the gift, but never’ 







till the present moment have I been able|the stranger observed, ; 


to find one who had any pretensions to| 
it. Naturally taciturn myself, I cannot 
bear those who are logacious; judge then 
how great must be my happiness in thus, 
discovering,as it were,by chance,such an| 
inestimable treasure.” A pause here en-' 
sned: Sophia still continuing silent,when 
after some minutes the stranger again 
addressed her. He started a variety of 
topics, but received no answer; Sophia 
in the mean time admiring his wonderful 
iturnity. | 
ey had now traversed Piccadilly ,the| 

‘market, and were entering Pall 
1, when the stranger, whose patience 
‘exhausted, swore with a tremen- 
s oath that if Sophia would not an- 
him, he would follow her wherever' 
rent, nor would he leave her when| 
arived at home though she should! 
regiment of fathers, mothers, and, 
is to defend her. 


















> agitation of Sophia at this menace! 








must be made known. Her imprudence 


silence: ‘ 'Vaciturnity is'}in the first instance appeared so great 


that she dreaded the reproaches of her 
father, who she feared would think it an 
unpardonable crime; in this distress she 
could no longer restrain her ears; this 
ndeavoured 
to soothe her: he assured her upon his 
honour that he had not the smallest inten- 


Ition of injuring her in any respect, that 


the singularity of their first seeing each 
other, “had made him wish for an inter- 
view, but that if she thought his visits 
would not be agreeable to her friends, he 
certainly would not intrude himself. So- 
phia urged him to leave her. He refused 
unless she told her name; she hesitated; 

afraid to refuse, yet unwilling to comply, 

she at last said her name was Jane Wil- 
son, and again entreated him to leave 
her. Her tongue faultered, and her face 
was suffused with crimson While she uf- 
tered the falsehood. The stranger ob- 


jserved her confusion, but ignorant of the 


true cause, attributed if to basbful- 


ness;and inwardly congratulated himsclf 
on the progress he had made ina plan 
of seduction he had already formed a- 
gainst a girl whose levity had made him 
consider her as fair game, 


mark 


and 
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her his victim. He smiled at her repea- 
ted entreaties that he would leave her, 
but positively refused to do so till he had 
seen her home; and then he said he 
should quit her to meditate on an angel, 
who, though absent from his eyes, would 
still be present to his thoughts.— 
The confidence she had placed in him in 
yevealing her name, he would return; 
his, he said, was Dorrington; that he 
was a colonel in the East India Compa- 
ny’s service, and that he was lately re- 





ed if colonel Dorrington still continued 
to watch for her: not seeing him her 
mind began to tranquillize. Sunday 
came, and she paid her weekly visit to 
her parents, to whom she excused her 
not going on Wednesday evening, by 
saying she had been so busy that she had 
not had time; her fond parents believed 
her and expressed their satisfaction that 
Mrs. Harland was so well employed; the 
blush of conscious duplicity arose on the 


cheek of Sophia, and her heart bitterly |) 





turned to England. Again he endeavour- 
ed to engage Sophia in conversation, in 
which he insome measure succeeded, for, 
she dreaded his following her to Mrs. 
Harland’s if she still continued silent, 
and for that reason answered him as 
some nations worship the devil, to avert 
his anger: thusthey walked, or ra- 
ther sauntered the whole length of Pall 
Mall, up St. James’ Sireet, and so re- 
turned to Albemarle Street; at the cor- 
ner of which colonel Dorrington left So- 
phia, who returned to Mrs. Harland’s 
with a beating heart, fearing lest by any 
means it sheuld be discovered that she 
had not been at home; she however re- 
tired to bée® out any question being’ 
asked,or any ObServation made on her re- 
turning earlier than usual; and there lay 
jor some hours considering the occur- 
rences of the evening.Every sentence the 
colonel had uttered recurred to her mem- 
ory; his person was present to her ima- 
gination, and his penetrating black eyes 
seemed still fixed upon her. She thought, 
and sighed, and inveluntarily put up a 
prayer that she might never more be- 
hold him; in her he excited no emotion 
but dread. A sternness which he could 
not disguise, characterised his deport- 
ment, and his eyes though fine, beamed 
with an expression that made the heart 
of Sophia sink within her. At length, 
yielding tothe all-powerful influence of 
Morpheus, she sunk into an uneasy 
slumber. 

“Farr rose the morn with gilded 
ray,” when Sophia left her bed: fre- 
quently in the course of the day did she 


reproached her for the falsehood and | 


deceit she had the last week been guilty 
‘of, yet, at the same moment, inwardly 
excusing herself by supposing, that ex- 
cept inthe first instance, she could not 
have acted better than she had done. 
The day seemed uncommonly long, 
and tedions; the mind of Sophia was no 
longer blessed with that happy tran- 
quillity which, till within the last few 
days, had gilded every passing hour; 
iously wished for night that she might re- 
volve, uninterruptedly, on what = she 
feared would still be discovered. At 
length the night came, and she returned 
home accompanied by the servant, her 
careful parents never permitting her to 
go through the streets alone in an cvy¢- 
ning. * 


The following days Sophia continued _ 
on the watch tu see if colonel Dorring-|— 
ton was in the way, being at length de-" 7 
termined, if she saw him, that she would 7 
not go home on Wednesday evening, © 
though an explanation should be the | 
consequence: not secing him she conclu- ¥ 
ded that he thought no more of her, and — 
hoped that an unpleasant adventure was — 


happily terminated. In this she was 


was not a man to be so easily repulsed. 
He was completely a man of the world. 
Twenty years of his life had been pass- 
ed in military service in the East lv 
dies, which had by no means tended to 
soften his heart, or moderate his pas-' 
sions; the gratification of these appeer- 
ed to be the chief study and business of 








clance her eye to the street to be satisfi- 


\his life. Accustomed to command & “8 


. 





nothing now pleased her, and she anx- — 


greatly mistaken. Colonel Dorringtong 
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implicitly obeyed, his disposition, natu- 
rally haughty, was become overbearing 
and imperious; he would not allow that 
any woman whom he condescended to ho- 
dour with his attentions,had a right.to re- 
fuse them. He boasted an unwearied per- 
severance in pursuit of the fair. Pleas 
sure was the goddess he worshipped, and 
to her he sacrificed every principle. of 
humanity and honour: but though vi- 
cious himself, he associated not with 
those unhappy women who have lost their 
chiefornament and charm of the sex; 
those he scorned, but incessantly planned 
the seduction of the innocent and the vir- 


tuous. 
[TO BE, CONTINUED.] 





THE FEMALE WARRIOR; OR, FORTUNIO. 


THERE was a powerful king, who be- 
ing defeated in a battle, and losing many 
of his soldiers, ordered that all gentle- 


men of his subjects should either come} 
and serve him themselves, or send one} 


of their sons well mounted and armed. 
There lived in his dominions a lord, 
fourscore years old, whose only children 
were three beautiful daughters. He told 
them the extremity of his case; they told 
him not to be troubled, and the next day 
the eldest proposed to dress herself in 
men’s apparel, go to the army and pass 
for his son. iler father consented with 
unwillingness at first,and being provided 


ifamily was embarassed again, when the 
second daughter said, father [ am not 
surprized that my sister should be dis- 
covered, since she was never on horse- 
back before; but for my part if you will 
let me go in her stead, I dare promise 
you shallnot need tc repent it. He was 
forced to consent, and she took other 
clothes and arms, and another horse, 
and when she was thus equipped, ein- 
braced her father and sisters, resolved to 
serve the king. But as she passed by the 
meadow she saw the same shepherdess, 
drawing a sheep out of a ditch, whocryed 
out, unfortunate wretch that I am, to lose 
half my flock after this manner; ifany 
‘body would help me I might save this 
poor creature. What shepherdess, cryed 
the second daughter, do you take no bet- 
ter cave of yoursheep than to let them 
fall into the water? spurred on her horse, 
and rode away. Farewell, disguised fair, 
cried the old woman to her, which words 
were no small affliction to our Amazon. 
How unfortunate, said she, itis to be thus 
known. I have no better luck than my sts- 
ter. Thereupon she returned home, very 


much vexed at her bad suggess. 
| [To BE cON 


THE MODERN GRISELDA, 
OR, A LESSON TO WIVES. 


** Blest as th’ immorta! God is he, 
“ The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
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with horse and arms, she set out on her “ Who sees, ant hears thee ail the while, 


journey: as she passed by a meadow she 
saw ashepherdess endeavouring to pull 
a sheep out of a ditch. Ah, said the shep- 
herdess, 1 am striving to save a sheep 


that is almost drowned, and am so weak! 


that L cannot draw him out. I pity you, 
said she, and without offering her assis- 
tance, rode away. Whereupon the shep- 
herdesscry’d out, good by, disguised 
fair. Which put our heroine into an inex- 
pressible surprize. How is it possible 
she said tu herself,that I should be 
knuwn? What shall I do? I shall be 
known to all the world; at last she con- 
cluded to go home again. 

The goed old count said it was no- 


thing but what he foresaw. ‘This little 


** Softly speak and swectly smile.” 





| IS not this ode set to music, my dear 
Griselda? said the happy bridegroom te 
|his bride. 

Yes, surely, my dear; dié you never 
hear it? 

Never, and I am glad of it, for I shall 
have the pleasure of hearing it for the 
first time from you, mylove. Will you 
be so kind as to play it for me? 

Most willingly, ie a with an 
enchanting smile; bu€® am afraid that t 
Shall not be able te do it justice, added 
she,asshe sat down to her harp, and 
threw her white arm across the chords. 

Charming! thank you my love, said 
ithe bridegroom, who had listened with 
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enthusiastic devotion. Will you let me 
hear it once more? 

The complaisant bride repeated the 
strajn. 

Thank you my dear love, repeated 
her husband. This time he omitted the 


word “charming.” She missed it, and| 


pouting prettily said, 

I never can play any thing so well 
the second time as the first. She paused, 
but as no compliment ensued, she contin- 
ued,in amore pettish tone, “And for 
that reason, I do hate to be made to 
play a thing twice over. 

I did not know that my dearest love, or 
I would not have asked you to do it, but 
{amthe more obliged to you for your 
ready compliance. 

Obliged! Oh my dear, [am sure you! 
could not be the least obliged to me, for I 
know | played it horridly. I hate flattery. 

Iam convinced of that my dear, and 
therefore I never flatter: you know I did 
not say that you played as well the last 
time as the first, did I? 

No, I did not say you did, cried Gris- 
elda, and her colour rose as she spoke; 
she tuned hegharp with some precipita- 
tion. “This erribly out of tune.” 

Is it? Ldid no®perceive it. 

Did not you indeed? I am sorryfor that. 

Why so, my dear? 

Because, my dear, I own that I wonld 
rather have had the blame thrown on my 
harp than upon myself. 

Blame! my love! but I threw no blame 
eitheron youor your harp. I cannot re- 
collect saying even a syllable that impli- 
ed blame. 






[TO RE CONTINUED. ] 





THE BACHELOR’S WISHES. 


{ wish fora Wife, neither ugly nor old, 

Nor a fool, nor a wit, nor too tame, nora scold, 
I wis for a Friend, who has honour and taste, 
{fo join in my joy—to console when dis‘ rest, 

t wish for a Fortune that’s easy—not great, 


l 








For [ hugh at paradiiyand aborninate state. 

I wish for a House, (At is decent and clean, 

Not too large for my fortune, nor sneakingly 
mean. 

I wish fora Study, with authors well fill’d, 

Where the essence of learning is daly distill’d, 

i wish fora Cellar, replete with strong beer, | 





And a Pantry that always affords solid cheer. 
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I wish for my Servants to act as for self, 

Nor fix their atientien on vails and on pelf. 

| wish for a Neighbourhood, civil and kind, 

Averse to dispute, nor to scandal! inclin’d. 

1 wish fora Frame that will want no repairs, 

rill death comes to gather my crop of gray hairs, 

These gifts, ye kind pow’rs! I implore at your 
feet; 

Grant them, and my Wishes on earth are com. 
plete. 


WINTER. 
Hark! ’tis the requiem of the closing year! 
Che hollow dinge of summer’s reign has sped: 


t.oud howls the tempest to the startled ear; 
Deep moans the blast o’er autumn’s glory fled. 


"Tis winter; and I hail the monarch’s reign! 

[ love to gaze upon that rugged brow, 

When ’neath its frown the siowly patting rain, 
Congealing, glitters on those locks of snow. 

I jiove to meet that stern, unaltered eye; 

[ love to grasp that cold and icy hand; 

Co mark the embattled whirlwinds of the sky, 
When winter waves the sceptre of command. 


Winter, thou com’st not with a villain’s smile; 
Thou bring’st, unseen, no keen envenom’d dart; 
Thy cold and bloodless lips are free from guile; 
thy frozen bosom shrouds a candid heart! 





ANECDOTES. 


A country fellow, who was just come to Lon. 
don, gaping about in every shop he came to, at 
last looked into a lottery office, where seeing 
only one man sitting at a desk, he could not ima- 
gine what commodity was sold there; but calling 
to the clerk, pray, sir, said he, what do you sell 
here—* Loggerheads.’ cried the other; ‘ Do you” 
answered the countryman, ‘egad then voa’ve a 
special trade, for I see you’ve but one left! 





An Irish lawver of the Temple, having occa- 
sion to go to dinner, left the directions in his 
key-hole—‘ Gone to the Elephant and Castle, 
where you shall find me; and sf you can’t read 
this, carry it to the stationer’s, and he shall read 
it for you.” 





A country parson having divided his text un- 
der two-and-twenty heads, one of the congrega- 


ition was getting owt of the church in a great 


hurry: but a neighbour, pulling him by the sleeve, 
asked him whither he was going? ‘ Home for my 
night-cap,’ answered the first, § for 1 find we are 
to stay here all night,’ 


ce 
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